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CROQUET SCENE, PAINTING BY WINSLOW HOMER, AMERICAN (1836-1910). THE FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN ART COLLECTION. 


CROQUET SCENE BY WINSLOW HOMER 


HROUGH the Friends of American 

Art the Art Institute has recently 
acquired a notable example of 
Winslow Homer’s early work entitled 
Croquet Scene.’ Fully signed and dated 
this canvas represents the best of the de- 
lightful country scenes which the artist 
painted during the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the close of the Civil War. Later 
phases of his work are well exemplified in 
our collection by The Herring Net (1885), 
Watching the Breakers (1891), and the 
1 Oil on canvas, 16 x 26 inches (40.8 x 66.1 cm.). 
Signed lower right: Winslow Homer, 66. Collections: 
William Sumner Appleton, Sr., Boston; William 
Sumner Appleton, Boston; M. Knoedler and Com- 
any, New York. Reproduced: The Metropolitan 


fuseum of Art, Life in America, April-October, 
1939, No. 217, and p. 165. 


Coast of Maine (1893), as well as by 
twenty-two water colors and five prints 
covering a wide period. 

Homer was born in Boston in 1836 but 
at the age of six moved to Cambridge where 
he enjoyed the outdoor life of what was 
then scarcely more than a country village. 
His father, a hardware merchant, came of 
sturdy New England forebears, while his 
mother was from equally rugged Yankee 
stock of Bucksport, Maine. In her we find 
the only trace of an artistic tradition in the 
family for she was a capable painter of 
flowers. A few examples of her work, now 
carefully preserved in Homer’s Prout’s 
Neck studio, show a skill and freedom 
from awkwardness which place her accom- 


Published two issues bi-monthly September-October, April-May, five issues monthly, November, December, 
January, February, March, by The Art Institute of Chicago at 1009 Sloan Street, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Correspondence pertaining to subscriptions may be sent to 1oog Sloan Street, Crawfordsville, Indiana, or 
to the Chicago office at Adams Street and Michigan Avenue. ntered as second class matter January 17, 
1918, at the Post Office at Crawfordsville, Indiana, under the Act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on 
une 28, 1918. Subscription included in membership fee; otherwise $1.00 per year. Volume XXXVII, 
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plishments a little above the average 
Victorian flower piece. 

At nineteen Homer was apprenticed to 
Bufford, a Boston lithographer, where his 
talent for meticulous drawing, practiced 
at least since he was eleven, was very useful 
in helping him to design sheet music covers 
for Oliver Ditson and other illustrations 
which were assigned to him. He found 
the work tedious and was glad to be 
free on his twenty-first birthday to go his 
own way. After keeping a studio in Boston 
for a couple of years he was induced in 
1859 to go to New York where he did 
illustrations for the newly organized 
Harper’s Weekly. Magazine illustration 
consisted of crude engravings in those days 
before the invention of photographic re- 
production processes, but Harper’s main- 
tained as high a standard as it was possible 
to attain. 

As Homer’s work had proved acceptable 
he found himself in a fortunate position at 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Harper’s 
offered him the assignment of §artist- 
correspondent and arranged for him to go 
to Washington and then with the Army of 
the Potomac to cover the Peninsula Cam- 
paign. His reporting forms one of the most 
interesting first-hand accounts of the Civil 
War, and his oils dealing with war subjects 
were enthusiastically received on being sent 
to the Academy in 1863. He was elected 
an Associate the following year and in 1865 
was made a full Academician, a signal 
honor for a man of twenty-nine. Prisoners 
from the Front is his most notable achieve- 
ment among the war paintings, but it is for 
us today perhaps a little dry and static. 

Homer was not keenly interested in illus- 
trating the war; his deep feelings were for 
the country and seashore. His love of the 
wilder aspects of the ocean was to come 
later. As soon as the Civil War was over 
he was free to pursue his accustomed form 
of life. Though he continued to maintain 
a studio in New York in the winter, he 
spent the summers in New England, going 
to the White Mountains, visiting his family 
at Belmont, spending some time along the 
North Shore at Salem and Manchester. 


These were the places he really loved, and 
their peaceful outdoor life was the inspira- 
tion for his early paintings. 

Croquet Scene, done in 1866, is typical 
of these summer idylls. Since both hoop 
skirts and public opinion prevented ladies 
from taking any very active part in outdoor 
games, croquet, recently introduced from 
Europe, was seized upon with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Here at last was a refined sort 
of game in which both men and women 
could indulge, deriving a little exercise and 
a great deal of pleasure at the same time. 
This new pastime gave Homer the oppor- 
tunity he wanted of painting scenes in the 
open in full sunlight. His work as a result 
has a sparkle and clarity as well as a feeling 
of complete naturalness. 

All this is very much at variance with the 
typical painting of the period, which was 
concocted in the studio of muddy browns 
and drab greens and organized into an arti- 
ficial composition which was either a false 
dramatization of nature or a human story 
told with overemphasis on _ sentiment. 
There is no false note in Homer’s delightful 
glimpses of New England summer resorts. 
He represents them as he saw them without 
any calculated overtones. Though these 
scenes tell a story in that they portray every- 
day life, they are not “story telling” in the 
usual sense of the term, for they do not 
attempt to illustrate a particular narrative 
nor to relate the problems of any individual. 

Homer used the croquet theme several 
times, the first of which was the Croquet 
Players, now in the Albright Art Gallery 
in Buffalo, painted in 1865. There he 
represents two groups of players casually 
posed with a good deal of space around 
them. In the Metropolitan Museum is a 
black chalk drawing, dated 1866, which 
shows three croquet players. In the same 
year he painted the Art Institute’s Croquet 
Scene, and also Croquet, another version 
with two figures instead of four. This is 
now in the Stephen C. Clark Collection. 
A scene in the White Mountains called 
Croquet Match, done a few years later, 
shows a group of women on the porch of a 
summer hotel beside a croquet field. 
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For our purposes the Stephen Clark 
picture is the most interesting, for it is 
practically identical with the Art Institute 
Croquet Scene without the man kneeling 
in the center and the woman in the back- 
ground. It was presumably painted first, 
but perhaps did not satisfy him. The center 
seems a little empty, yet does not allow 
sufficient space to introduce a third figure. 
In the Chicago version the two ladies are 
more widely separated, permitting ample 
room for the kneeling figure between them. 
A fourth figure at the right carries out the 
diagonal and prevents the composition from 
being too symmetrical. 

Although the green tones in the grass 
and trees are a little dull, the figures are 
colorful and crisply painted. The blue of 
the dress of the woman at the left and the 
red cloak and sparkling white of the 
woman’s costume at the right are done with 
a clarity and freshness unique in American 
painting of this period. Quite accidentally 
Homer shows a kinship with men who were 
the forerunners of French Impressionism. 
Though less worldly, he reminds one of 
Boudin. Any such relationship is purely 
accidental, for Homer prided himself on not 
looking at other people’s paintings. He had 
not at this time been abroad, although he 
was to go to France the next year. Even 
so he returned without the slightest indica- 
tion of European influence in his work. 

Because he loved nature and was a very 
careful observer, he evolved an honest and 
direct style entirely on his own. Nothing 
of the intense and dynamic quality which is 
to characterize the mature Homer is yet 
apparent here. There is, however, a 
sprightly charm, a sparkling play of sun- 
light, an unaffected simplicity which is 
altogether delightful. These more gentle 
qualities were of necessity left behind as he 
developed enthusiasm for the ruggedness of 
the Adirondack woods, the fury of the open 
sea at Prout’s Neck, and the brilliant in- 
tensity of the tropical ocean at Bermuda 
and the Bahamas. It would be impossible 
to understand Homer’s worth without 
these enchanting early compositions. 

Freperick A. SWEET 


TWO SILVER PUNCH STRAINERS 

MONG recent gifts to the Decorative 

Arts Department are two silver 

punch strainers by two outstanding 

early American silversmiths: Jacob Hurd 

and William Simpkins. The Simpkins piece 

is the gift of Mrs. Phillip Miller through 

the Antiquarian Society ; the Hurd example, 
that of Edward C. Porter. 

Such objects were probably used in a 
variety of ways according to the need of the 
moment, sometimes for punch, sometimes 
for tea or whatever had to be strained. 
Punch itself is of Oriental origin, and the 
name was probably adopted from the 
Hindustani word panch which means 
five, since there were five ingredients in 
old punch: spirits, water, lemon juice, 
sugar, and spice. This mixture came 
into use in England during the reign of 
Charles I (1625-1649), but the bowls 
especially designed for it did not appear 
until after 1660. The earliest bowls were 
small and simple ; the later ones were larger 
and richer. 

Although such luxurious equipment as 
silver strainers may sound strange for use 
in the early days of the Colonies, it was 
natural enough for prominent and wealthy 
families to wish to continue English customs 
and polite usages in the new country. In 
spite of the Puritan background, drinking 
and its proper utensils were important to 
the Colonists who served some form of 
spirits at every occasion for reasons of 
health as well as conviviality. 

Little is known about Jacob Hurd (1702- 
1758), the maker of the strainer shown at 
the top. of the accompanying plate. He 
was First Sergeant of the Artillery Com- 
pany in 1745 and prominent in the militia, 
becoming captain of a Boston Company and 
thereafter known as Captain. That Hurd’s 
craftsmanship was well recognized during 
his lifetime is shown by his prolific output 
and the fact that important people were his 
customers. Some of his work has even been 
found in England. 

The Hurd strainer was made sometime 
in the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century; the leafy scroll design of the 
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handles and the punched piercings of the 
bowl are typical of the period. interesting 
traces of the way the maker used his tools 
can be seen with the aid of a magnifying 
glass. There are no initials to indicate the 
owner of the piece: the only mark is that of 
HURD pressed into the under side of one 
of the handles. 

William Simpkins (1704-1780) was a 
contemporary of Hurd and, like him, saw 
military service. He was a Sergeant in the 
Artillery Campaign of 1743 and an Ensign 
in 1757. In 1743 he was appointed a Con- 
stable, but declined and paid his fine accord- 
ingly. 

The Simpkins strainer, which may be 
slightly later (c. 1740-50), offers an inter- 
esting contrast to that of Hurd from the 
point of decorative design. In this case the 
decoration has been concentrated on the 


bowl and the handles have been made 
simpler, while the Hurd piece has more 
elaborate handles and a fairly restrained 
bowl design. W Simpkins appears on the 
top side of both handles as well as the 
initials T P H. The T and H probably 
stand for the first names of husband and 
wife and the P for the surname, but the 
identity of these owners has not been dis- 
covered. This Simpkins product is an ex- 
cellent example of silversmithing from the 
point of view of design, craftsmanship, 
patina, and marks. 

Both of these generous gifts are most 
welcome additions to the Institute’s small 
collection of American silver. Each ex- 
emplifies those qualities of simplicity and 
taste which are so representative of the best 
work of the Colonial craftsmen. 

Epna E. JOHNSON 


TWO SILVER PUNCH STRAINERS. ABOVE, BY JACOB HURD (BOSTON, SECOND QUARTER OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY). GIFT OF MR. EDWARD C. PORTER. BELOW, BY WILLIAM SIMPKINS (BOSTON, 
C. 1740-1750). GIFT OF MRS. PHILLIP L. MILLER, THROUGH THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
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ARTS AND SKILLS 


HEN the American Red Cross 
Wises the Art Institute last January 

to conduct a program in the Chicago 
area for convalescent servicemen, their in- 
vitation was immediately accepted. It was 
understood that the work should be done 
entirely by volunteer artists and craftsmen 
and that the Institute would lay out the 
program and be responsible for its execu- 
tion. It was recognized that all volunteer 


organizations are difficult to set up and still 


more difficult to keep running, but the 
chance for artists to take an active part in 
the war effort and make a contribution that 
was considered very necessary seemed 
worth all the effort involved. Although 
the project has not as yet fully developed, 
our hopes have been justified. 

A small central committee acting with 
professional advisors is responsible for the 
work. The Assistant Director of the Art 
Institute, Charles Fabens Kelley, is in 
charge of the program as technical director. 
Mrs. Stewart Harvey is his chief assistant 
for the Red Cross. Mrs. Walter A. 
Brewster is lay chairman in charge of ex- 
hibitions and eventual sale of the men’s 
work. Mrs. Samuel A. Marx is general 
assistant, and Mr. O. C. Doering is in 
charge of procurement. Some of the most 
valuable assistance in the early stages of 
the program’s development was rendered 
by Mrs. Carolyn Svrluga Howlett, head of 
the department of teacher training in the 
School of the Art Institute. 

Similar programs already existed in San 
Francisco and New York. On the West 
Coast Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, famous for her 
remarkable textiles, had set up a program 
that was badly needed directly after the 
Pearl Harbor disaster; and it was owing 
to her representations in Washington that 
the American National Red Cross decided 
to organize somewhat similar programs in 
New York and Chicago. It was felt, how- 
ever, that conditions were so different in 
each of the three cities that the programs 
should be developed individually. 

From the beginning the Art Institute has 


had the generous cooperation of both the 
Army and Navy. It was decided to work 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital at Great 
Lakes, secohd largest naval hospital in the 
United States, and at the Air Force Sta- 
tion Hospital in the converted Chicago 
Beach Hotel, the newest military hospital in 
the Chicago area (now the Gardiner Gen- 
eral U. S. Army Hospital). Colonel John 
L. Gallagher, commanding officer of the 
Station Hospital, had been a casualty at 
Walter Reed Hospital some fifteen years 
ago, and personal experience with craft 
work had relieved the dreadful tedium of a 
long convalescence. Captain W. E. Eaton, 
commanding officer of the Great Lakes 
Naval Hospital, had had a hand in writing 
the Veterans’ Bill after the last war and 
knew how easily a program, started with 
high ideals, could degenerate into deadly 
routine. With these two officers in hearty 
accord, both friendly to the institution of a 
“Recreational Therapy” program and 
keenly conscious of the pitfalls into which 
such a program could fall, we started work 
towards the end of March in both hospitals. 

The two commanding officers with their 
staffs presented a remarkably interesting 
indoctrination course at the Art Institute, 
and the American National Red Cross sup- 
plied a modest sum for equipment and sup- 
plies. 

It should be understood that participation 
in the program is not limited to personnel of 
the Art Institute nor to its graduates, al- 
though a large proportion of artistically 
trained people in this area have had contact 
with the Art Institute or its school at one 
time or another. At the very beginning 
about thirty people well known for distin- 
guished work in the arts and the art crafts 
were called in as a consulting committee; 
they were asked to submit lists of those 
personally known to them whose work was 
of a high quality and whose personality was 
such that they could work under very ex- 
acting hospital conditions without becoming 
depressed or allowing their sympathies to 
interfere with their efficiency. As the 
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technical qualifications of those selected 
were found satisfactory, they were ap- 
pointed as special recreational workers of 
the American Red Cross and were then in- 
troduced into the hospitals. 

In Arts and Skills almost everything 
that one can find in a fully equipped art 
school, with the exception of metal work 
(supplies and equipment are difficult in this 
branch during the war), is taught in some 
degree. Most of the boys are very much 
interested in drawing and painting whether 
they have any ability or not—they get a 
thrill out of trying. Weaving is the next 
most popular branch. A wide variety of 
weaving is taught, beginning with “ma- 
caroni belts” which can be learned in a 
very few minutes by an inexperienced per- 
son, progressing through mat weaving done 
on a special loom designed for this project; 


this textile is generally made up into 
women’s pocketbooks. Finally weaving 
progresses to more elaborate ventures on 
harness looms. Practically all these articles 
are produced with feverish intensity, 
snatched from the hands of the instructors, 
and shipped home immediately to which- 
ever member of the family, present or pro- 
spective, happens to be uppermost in the 
thoughts of the patient at the moment. 
Fully equipped woodworking shops in 
both hospitals are very popular, and public- 
spirited manufacturers see that we are well 
supplied with scrap lumber and plywood 
sufficient to take care of most of the projects 
the boys wish to work on. The men like 
to work in plastics—particularly plastic 
jewelry—and a piece of plastic from the 
nose of a bomber or a Zero is considered a 
great prize. Plastic manufacturers have 


~ 


Official U. 8. Navy Photograph 


ARTS AND SKILLS WORKER WITH A GROUP OF MEN IN THE SHOP AT GREAT LAKES. 
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assured us that we shall be well supplied 
for the duration. Leather is a very critical 
material at this time, but, after a lot of 
groundwork, some very generous manu- 
facturers have come forth to supply us with 
scrap leather sufficient to meet all our pres- 
ent needs. Each hospital has a kiln for fir- 
ing objects in clay, glazed or unglazed; 
although this work is just getting started, 
it will soon become very popular both for 
its own seductive qualities and for the very 
high therapeutic value of working with clay 
to restore strength and precision to damaged 
hands. 

The largest art project under way is a 
series of mural panels at Great Lakes for 
the game room in the Recreation Building. 
Some of the smallest are Christmas cards 
to be reproduced by the silk screen process 
at both hospitals. 

Arts and Skills is not to be confused with 
Occupational Therapy whose value and 
necessity have been established beyond all 
doubt. The latter is based firmly on med- 
ical practice, and few of our workers have 
had any experience in the medical field. 
We can call our efforts “Recreational 
Therapy.” First of all, and quickly, we re- 
lieve the monotony of the patients, which 
greatly reduces their convalescent period. 
We show boys who have lost confidence that 
they can make really beautiful things that 
they had never suspected they could do. We 
teach them discrimination and break down 
the prejudices that they have had against 
artists and art workers, from old super- 
stitions, jealously fostered by romantic 
writers and the movies. We teach them, not 
specific jobs, but coordination, the close 
relationship of the hand and the eye, and 
give them self-confidence and poise that will 
help them in any situation. This is not a 
distant goal—in many cases it has already 
been achieved. Furthermore all work is 
done of the men’s own volition. 

The Art Institute is showing some of the 
work done at these hospitals in the Art in 
War Gallery from December 9 through 
January 9, and some of the work will be for 
sale. 

CuHarves FaBens KELLEY 


WILLIAM F. E. GURLEY 


ROF. GURLEY, a generous donor to 
Pi Art Institute’s Department of 

Prints and Drawings, died on June 27 
at the age of eighty-nine. He held the 
position of- Honorary Permanent Curator 
of the Gurley Collection in recognition of 
his outstanding gift of five thousand draw- 
ings, which were donated in 1921 in memory 
of his mother, Leonora Hall Gurley. At 
his death he bequeathed the remainder of 
his collection to the Art Institute. 

He was born in Oswego, New York, in 
1854, came to Danville, Illinois, in 1864, 
was educated here and at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In 1893 he became the State 
Geologist and in 1897 joined the faculty of 
the University of Chicago as Professor of 
Paleontology and was Assistant Curator of 
the Paleontological Collection at the 
Walker Museum. He presented his own 
extensive collection of fossils to the Uni- 
versity. 

It is interesting to find that a man who 
was primarily concerned with scientific 
problems was equally interested in the field 
of art. His extraordinary collection of 
drawings was assembled over a twenty-five 
year period and covered a vast field. Italian, 
French, Dutch, and English drawings are 
in the majority, but several other countries 
are also represented. In point of time the 
collection covers a wide period, but most 
items are sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Many scholars have used the collection 
for purposes of research and students from 
the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, and elsewhere have worked 
with the drawings. Dr. Ulrich A. Middel- 
dorf, head of the Art Department at the 
University of Chicago, has gone through 
the entire collection and reattributed and 
reclassified many items. As this research 
has progressed many discoveries have been 
made, as, for instance, a fine early drawing 
by Rubens was recently identified. A draw- 
ing by Benjamin West was found to be a 
study for his notable painting, The Death 
of Wolfe, belonging to the National Gallery 
at Ottawa. 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 


December 3—January 3 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


Members and their immediate families are admitted free to all exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, motion pictures, receptions, and other programs arranged by the Museum and the 
Membership Lecture Department. The building and the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute are open free to Members every day of the year. 


LECTURE COURSES AND CLASSES 


Decorative Arts Collections—Mondays at 11:00 A.M., Miss Helen Parker; 11:55 A.M., 
George Buehr, demonstrating techniques. Repeated alternate Monday evenings at 7:45. 

Clinic of Good Taste—Mondays at 2:00 P.M., Dudley Crafts Watson. Occasional guest 
speakers conduct this clinic. Repeated alternate Monday evenings at 7:45. 

Adult Sketch Classes for Novices—Monday evenings from 5:45 to 7:30 P.M., Friday 
mornings from 10:00 to 12:00 Noon, George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. Sketching 
materials are supplied for 15 cents. 

The Current Exhibitions—Alternate Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. Gallery lectures by Miss 
Helen Parker. 

Current Exhibition Promenades—Fridays at 12:15 Noon and 6:30 P.M., Dr. Watson and 
members of the staff. 

History and Enjoyment of Art—Fridays at 2:30 P.M. Dr. Watson illustrates these lectures 
with slides in color, motion pictures, and correlated music. Other staff members speak 
occasionally. 

Art through Travel—Friday evenings at 7:30 P.M., Dr. Watson. These lectures are 
generally repeated Sundays at 3:15 P.M. for Members and the public. The charge to the 
public is 28 cents, including Federal tax. Members are admitted free of charge; families of 
Members and out-of-town visiting guests must pay the Federal tax of 3 cents per person. 

Classes for Children under the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children 
—Saturdays at 1:10 P.M. The practice and appreciation of art, with demonstrations of 
drawing, design, and painting by Dr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Problems are assigned to be 
done at home, and all work by the children is marked and criticized. There are two additional 
free scholarship classes for children attending public schools within the city of Chicago. 
These scholarships are awarded through the Director of Art in the public schools. 


DATE Hour 
DECEMBER 
Fri. 3 10:00 A.M. SketcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND SCULPTURE. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
2:30 P.M. THe Great BuILpINGs IN AMERICA. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7:30 P.M Mexico, SHANGRI-LA To ParacuTin (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Sat. 4 1:10 P.M. MAKING A CHRISTMAS CARD (The James Nelson and Anna 
Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley Crafts 
| Watson and George Buehr. 

Sun. 5 | 3:15 P.M. Mexico, SHANGRI-LA TO ParacuTin (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
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DaTE Hour 
DECEMBER 
Mon. 6 11:00 A.M. NEEDLE AND Loom. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery Az. 
11:55 A.M. Tue “How or Textites.” George Buehr. Gallery At. 
2:00 P.M. GETTING THE Home READY FoR CuRisTMAS (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SketcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
ag 7:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. . 
oa Fri. 10 10:00 A.M SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
: 12:15 P.M. FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND (Final Tour). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
F 2:30 P.M Tue NATIONAL GALLERY OF ArT. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
3:45 P.M. MEMBERSHIP TEA. Mather Tea Room. 
‘ 6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7 7:30 P.M Tue West Inpies (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
W atson. 
, Sat. 11 1:10 P.M. CurisTMAS PicruRES BY THE Masters (The James Nelson 
a and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). Dudley 
te Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 
* Sun. 12 3:15 P.M. Tue West Inpies (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. = 
d Mon. 13 11:00 A.M. SHAWLS—ORIENTAL AND European. Miss Helen Parker. 
Gallery Hg. 
: 11:55 A.M. Story oF Lace. George Buehr. Gallery A6. 
: 2:00 P.M. FieLp DAY—FourTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND CASINO CLUB 
(Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SketcH Crass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
‘ 7:45 P.M. REPETITION OF 11:55 LECTURE. 
E Tue. 14 6:30 P.M. SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN THE DECORATIVE ARTS AND ORIENTAL 
DEPARTMENTS. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 
Fri. 17 10:00 A.M. SketcH Crass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. Our CuristMAs Paintincs. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
2:30 P.M. MASTER PAINTINGS OF CHRISTMAS. Dudley Crafts Watson. i 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
7 7:30 P.M. Wuen CuristmMas Comes. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
¢ Sun. 19 3:15 P.M. WHEN CuristmMAs Comes. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
JANUARY 
Sun. 2 3:15 P.M. THE Wonper City, New York (Art through Travel). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
Pit Mon. 3 11:00 A.M. AMERICAN Portraits. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 25. 
oi 11:55 A.M. PAINTING A Portrait. George Buehr. Gallery 25. 
2:00 P.M. War TIME CONSERVATION IN THE Home (Clinic of Good d 
Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. i 
7:45 P.M REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 


MEMBERSHIP TEAS 


"Tian are given by the Members to distinguished artists four times a year. The 
fall tea is scheduled for Friday, December 10, 1943, at 3:45 o’clock in the Mather 
Tea Room. Members of the staff, with the assistance of the Chicago Junior 
League, will receive informally and introduce artists and others of interest in the art 


world. 


FIELD DAY 


HE third Clinic of Good Taste Field Day will be held on Monday, December 13, 
at 2 P.M. at the Fourth Presbyterian Church and the Casino Club. 

« Two tickets each will be allotted to Members only at Fullerton Hall on the previous 
Monday afternoon, December 6. Reservations cannot be made by mail-or by telephone. 


I 
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LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 


The Department of Education offers guide service by appointment to individuals, groups, 
and organizations. Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary exhibitions, or lectures 
illustrated with slides on desired topics may be arranged. For detailed information regarding 
fees, please consult the department office in Gallery 2. 

Free gallery tours for children of the Chicago Public Schools may be had by appointment 
made in advance. 

TEMPORARY EXHIBITIONS. Lectures in the galleries by Miss Helen Parker on cur- 
rent exhibitions. The course is open to anyone. Alternate Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M., $5.00 for 
twelve lectures, plus 50 cents Federal tax. Single lectures 50 cents, plus 5 cents tax. Free 
to Members. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures. The 
program includes a survey of art with occasional travel talks. Free in Fullerton Hall, 
Thursday evenings at 6:30 P.M., Miss Helen Parker, lecturer. 

The following lectures, given by Miss Parker, are open to anyone: 


DATE Hour Place of 

DECEMBER Meeting 

Fa. 2 *6:30 P.M. | ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND FROM TUDOR TIMES TO Fullerton 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Hall 

Th. 9 *6:30 P.M. | Cotors AnD Crarts IN New Mexico. Miss Florence Fullerton 
Dibell Bartlett. Hall 

Tu. 14 6:30 P.M. | SpEcIAL EXHIBITIONS IN THE DECORATIVE AND | Gallery 2 

ORIENTAL ArTs. 

Th. 16 *6:30 P.M. | THe CHRISTMAS LEGEND IN ART. Fullerton 

Hall 


* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public art education 
and are open free to the public. ¢ 


ANOTHER FREE FILM PROGRAM 
pee the second Saturday in January, the Art Institute will present another 


free series of motion pictures in Fullerton Hall every Saturday afternoon at 2:30. 

The films will be exceedingly varied in themes, presenting different aspects of the 
arts and cultures of various peoples and countries. A detailed list of subjects will be 
available the latter part of December at the information desk in the front lobby. 


DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCTIONS 
|S gine gery of paintings from the permanent collections of the Art Insti- 


tute, framed and unframed, suitable for Christmas gifts may be purchased in the 
Department of Reproductions to the left of the main entrance. Many new subjects 
are available ranging in price from fifteen cents to thirty-two dollars. 

A series of special Christmas cards with envelopes to match are available at reasonable 
prices. Quantities may be had at a reduced rate. Subjects and prices will be sent on 
request. Orders are promptly filled by mail if desired. 

Illustrated books and catalogues of permanent and special exhibitions are also available. 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION TO MEMBERS 
A MOST welcome Christmas gift to all who receive it is a Membership in The Art 


Institute of Chicago; it is a source of satisfaction to the giver and of year- 

round pleasure to the recipient. For those persons who are unable to attend 
the daytime programs there are especially arranged evening sessions twice a week, on 
Mondays and Fridays. 

An Annual Membership is $10 a year; a Life Membership is $100. The advantages 
are numerous and may be enjoyed by the entire family in the Member’s home, as well as 
out-of-town guests. For the Members they include free admission to the galleries and to 
the Membership lectures and drawing classes by Dudley Crafts Watson and his assistants ; 
to the gallery tours for Members and the Saturday classes for Members’ children; 
invitations to special receptions for Members; a subscription to the Bulletin of the Art 
Institute and a copy of its illustrated Annual Report; reciprocity with other museums, 
which entitles the Member to free admission to these institutions. 

Members may purchase seats at 30c each plus tax for the plays given under the 
Members’ Series at the Goodman Theatre, as well as seats for special dance recitals 
for Members (also at the Goodman) at the same price. A reduction of 25c from the 
price of the $.75 or $1.00 seats is also given for the children’s plays on Saturdays. 

Special Christmas gift cards will be sent to the recipients of gift Memberships at 
this time. 


PICASSO PORTFOLIO NOW OFFERED AT SPECIAL PRICE 


Understanding Picasso, A Study of His Styles and Development, by Helen F. Mac- 
kenzie, former Curator of the Gallery of Art Interpretation, is a fully illustrated sum- 
mary of the popular exhibition which was arranged in the Gallery of Art Interpretation 
of The Art Institute of Chicago in February, 1940, during the Chicago showing of 
Picasso, Forty Years of His Art. Twenty-two sheets (12’ x 16’’) in a handsome port- 
folio. Introductory notes by Daniel Catton Rich. 

As in the original exhibition each important phase of Picasso’s art is illustrated by one 
major work, surrounded by examples of the art of all periods which may have influenced 
his style. 

This portfolio is now being offered at the special price of $1.50. Postage—18c. 

Sponsored by The Art Institute of Chicago 
Published by The University of Chicago Press 

To order, write to The Art Institute of Chicago in care of the Department of Re- 

productions. 


HOURS OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
I Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday and legal holidays. Free 
days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents plus 
three cents Federal tax is charged for admission on all other days. Members, students, 
and artists bearing special cards, and children under fourteen years of age are admitted 
free at all times. 
The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as 
the Institute, but are closed on Sundays and holidays. 
For information, call Central 7080. 
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GLEE CLUB CHRISTMAS CONCERTS 


HE Glee Club of The School of the Art Institute, now in its seventh year and 

“for the duration” a girls’ chorus, will present a program of Christmas music 

from many countries and centuries Wednesday afternoon, December 1, and 
Sunday afternoon, December 5, at 3 o'clock in Blackstone Hall. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Memsers’ SERIES 


is almost non-existent. The European Theatre which was born in the church 

has parted with its rich inheritance. It is not possible to recapture it by merely 
reviving a play five hundred years old or more. The plays of the early period are too simple 
for the modern theater goer. They are in fact primitive one acts. 

Tidings Brought to Mary is a modern miracle play. In it the author uses all the 
skills of playwriting developed in the last five hundred years and projects them in the 
spiritual aura which belonged to the theater in its inception. Human beings in the throes 
of intense emotions, love of man for women, love of a mother for a child are clearly 
projected against a background of religious feeling with clarity of understanding, with 
sympathy, and with a sense of beauty which are rarely found in contemporary writing. 
The author of the play is Paul Claudel, a Frenchman, who about 15 years ago was the 
French Ambassador in Washington. The play received its first production in this 
country by the New York Theatre Guild. Although not a pageant like Max Rhein- 
hardt’s The Miracle, it does partake somewhat of its qualities. 

Tidings Brought to Maryewill open on December 2 and will play December 3, 4, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 18 with a Sunday evening performance on December 12 and a 
matinee on Thursday, December 16. 

The matinee on Thursday, December 16 will be dedicated to the memory of Mrs. 
William Owen Goodman who died on September 24, 1943. 

The January production in the Members’ Series is The White Headed Boy, one of 
the most delightful Irish comedies of the Abbey Theatre. 


Ts supply of good plays which have a special reference to the Christmas Season 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


During the first two Saturdays in December Beauty and the Beast will be presented 
in the Children’s Theatre. On Saturday December 18 it will be replaced by Radio 
Rescue written by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. The play tells the story of two orphan 
children who, by means of a radio which they themselves have constructed, succeed in 
saving a train full of paratroopers from a disastrous crash. The play will continue 
through January. There will be no performances on the Saturdays of Christmas or 
New Year’s, but there will be an extra performance on Wednesday, December 29 at 2:30. 


MASTERPIECE OF THE MONTH 
“= illustration on the cover of this month’s Bulletin has been chosen as the Master- 


piece of the Month for December in view of its subject which is most appropriate 
for the Christmas season. An altarpiece by the great eighteenth century Venetian, 
Giambattista Tiepolo, it is one of the several canvases by this artist in the Institute’s col- 


lection. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


April 28—Twentieth Century French Paintings from the Chester Dale Collection. Gal- 
leries 38, 39, and 40. 
This outstanding group of modern French pictures has been lent to the Art Insti- 
tute by Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale for an indefinitg period. It contains nine paint- 
ings by Picasso, important works by Matisse, Derain, Utrillo, and Modigliani. 


May 13-December 12—The Art of Fresco Painting. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
An exhibition arranged to show the place of fresco painting in the history of art and 
including a demonstration of the process prepared by the High School Project. 


September 15-December 15—Recent Accessions to the Textile Collection. Gallery 45. 
A showing of miscellaneous material acquired by the Art Institute during the last 
few years and not previously exhibited. 


October 7-January 10—The “How” of Woven Textiles. Gallery A2. 
The principal types of weaving in contemporary use are demonstrated by examples 
and diagrams specially prepared by instructors and students for use in the courses 
of the School of the Art Institute. 


October 7-April 10—Costume Shawls (European Section). Gallery A3. 
The shawl became very important in the textile and costume field during the first 
half of the nineteenth century with the European adaptations of the Indian cash- 
mere type. This exhibition is supplemented by a parallel one in the Oriental De- 
partment. 


October 8-December 5—Two Old Masters of Modern Art: James Ensor and Edvard 


Munch. Gallery 11, 12, 13. 
The most comprehensive display of the prints by James Ensor, Belgian, and Edvard 


Munch, Norwegian, ever to be held in this country. 


October 15-December 19—Art in War: Water Colors by Thornton Oakley. Gallery 53. 
Sixteen paintings depicting American industries geared for war. 


October 21-February 27—An Exhibition of Antique Shawls. Gallery Ho. 
A stunning show of exquisite old shawls from Persia and India which were an 
indispensable part of every lady’s costume during the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. 


October 28-December 12—The Fifty-fourth Annual Exhibition of American Paintings 
and Sculpture. Galleries G52-G6r1. 
A special feature of this year’s all invited annual is a room of paintings by Edward 


Hopper. 


November 2—Exhibition of Recent Gifts and Loans to the Oriental Department. Gallery 
Hs. 


This includes some fine Chinese porcelains, textiles, and a small group of Indian and 
Persian paintings. 
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November 4-December 5—The Room of Chicago Art: Paintings by Eleanor Coen and 
Max Kahn. Gallery 52. 
This talented young Chicago couple spent a year in Mexico and have come back with 
a group of paintings interpreting their rich experiences. 


November 8-December 6—Staffordshire Figurines and Toby Jugs. Special loan exhibition. 
Gallery G11. 
A representative group of the best English figure pottery of the end of the eight- 
eenth century, principally from the Whieldon and Wood kilns. 


November 26-January 9—Lithographs and Drawings by Max Kahn. Gallery 16. 
Recent work by one of the most talented of the contemporary American color 
lithographers. 


December 1-December 15—School Children’s Christmas Fair. Blackstone Hail. 
An exhibition and sale of Christmas tree ornaments, dolls, puppets, trays, costume 
jewelry, and pictures made by the children of the Chicago Public Schools. Proceeds 
of the sale will go to the Public School Art Society. 


December 1-January 2—-The Masterpiece of the Month: Madonna and Child with SS. 
Hyacinth and Dominic, oil painting by Giambattista Tiepolo (Italian, 1696-1770). 
The Martin A. Ryerson Collection. 
A large altarpiece of the delightful rococo period, of swirling shapes, light colors, 
and tender piety. 


December 9-January 9—An Exhibition of Work by Convalescent Army and Navy Men 
from the Gardiner General Hospital, Chicago Beach, and the U. S. Naval Hospital 
at Great Lakes. Gallery 53. 
This work is conducted by volunteer artists and craftsmen under the direction of 
the Art Institute, at the request of the American National Red Cross. 


December 9-January 30—The Room of Chicago Art: Group Exhibition of Paintings by 
Fritzi Brod, Joshua Kaganove, Alice Mason, and Dan Palumbo. Gallery 52. 
This varied and lively group affords an opportunity of seeing the work of two 
interesting Chicago women painters and two men of unusual talent. 


December 10-January 2—Folk Woodcuts from Poland. Gallery 12. 
Primitive Polish woodcuts of religious subjects by unknown artists mainly of the 
eighteenth century together with related folk material. 


December 10-January 16—Photographs by Alvarez Bravo. Gallery 13. 
Selected examples of the work of one of the most gifted of the younger Mexican 
photographers. 


December 17-January 30—The People of Bali. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
An exhibition which includes native carvings and paintings, puppets and costumes, 
assembled by Gregory Bateson, noted authority on this fascinating island of the 
Dutch East Indies. 
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